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Despite increases in inflation-adjusted educational spending per pupil during the 1970s and 1980s, inequalities in per pupil expenditures did not change much across the country from the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s. This is because the mechanisms of school finance did not change substantially, and in some cases efforts to equalize disparities were overcome by recessionary and inflationary trends (Odden, 1991; Berne, 1988). The issue is currently being addressed by courts in several states, including California, New Jersey, Texas, and Virginia (Briffault, 1990). Compensatory education funds from federal and state sources are targeted toward low-achieving students, and sometimes to poor schools, but these resources are very limited in comparison with the overall financial disparities (Braddock and McPartland, 1992).
Resource Availability and Instruction
Differences in funding levels may translate into differences in the educational experiences offered to students in low-income and more affluent schools. Per pupil expenditures directly affect the availability of textbooks, laboratory equipment, resource rooms, library books, and a range of other educational resources (Mayer, 1991; Kozol, 1991). In one national survey, for example, in districts with more than one-third of the students from families below the poverty line, 59 percent of fourth grade teachers reported a lack of resources, compared with 16 percent in districts with no students below the poverty line. For eighth grade, the comparable results for math teachers were 40 percent in disadvantaged urban districts and 10 percent in more affluent urban districts (Braddock and McPartland, 1992). These assessments reflect in part the greater demands on urban school districts. A recent analysis, for example, indicated that urban and suburban schools spend about equal percentages (62 percent of the funds available to them) on classroom instruction, but the urban schools spend more per pupil on health care, nutrition, and central office administration, while the suburban schools spend more on student extracurricular activities and maintenance and repair of buildings (Council of the Great City Schools, 1992).
Students in low-income schools tend to have less contact with the best qualified math and science teachers, although this finding holds for many, but not all, measures (Oakes, 1990). Many of the most experienced and qualified teachers use seniority rights to secure assignments in schools with fewer poor or minority students. Salary differences also matter. A recent study of over